"I had heard that the Westminster Gazette was satisfactorily
provided for, but after I left you on Friday it occurred to me, from
reflecting on one or two things which your wife had said, that the
arrangement may not be as satisfactory as I thought, and I was
sorry that I had not asked about them. Not that I want to know
what they are, but because I should like to be certain that your
position is assured. You manage to combine independent thought
with unswerving support of the party in a way which is very
rare. I think that is what Mr. G. meant by the power of putting
one's mind into the common stock, and it makes your articles
like the opinion of a valued colleague. I know nothing else in
journalism like it, and I should think many of us feel the same
about it. So I hope you won't take to water-colours only.
Wasn't that what you were to retire on?"

It may have been partly a belief that Spender was feeling his
position less secure which led to the suggestion that he might be
willing to accept the editorship of the Tribune, the penny Liberal
morning paper (the other Liberal dailies, the Daily News and Daily
Chronicle, were both still a halfpenny), which, founded two years
earlier, in January 1906, was pursuing a highly precarious exis-
tence, to be terminated before 1908 was far advanced. Lord Esher
recorded in his Journal, under date January 28th, 1908, "Spender
called. He had been invited to edit the Tribune. This had to be
communicated to Pearson, for if The Times want him they must
hurry." For this last suggestion I find no other authority, nor for
the former does any appear to exist in a published document, but
confirmation is forthcoming in the form, of a letter to Spender
from the Master of Elibank, soon to be Chief Liberal "Whip, which
makes it clear that there had been a definite, even if informal,
approach; for the writer, half apologising for his importunity in
the matter of the Tribune, adds, "my excuse must be that in the
Party interest I felt that the paper could only succeed under your
guidance as Managing Director". But there was little to tempt
Spender in this, and there is no reason to suppose that he ever gave
the offer serious thought.

The Westminster continued under the new proprietorship as it
had under the old, losing money, with an inconsiderable circulation,
but undoubtedly commanding a greater weight of influence per
reader, having regard to the character of its readers, than any other
London paper existing then or since. Lord Cowdray, gradually
putting more capital into the paper, had by the end of the Great